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ABSTRACT 

Clusters of faculty stressors were investigated with 
attention to how clustered stressors are associated with the 
professional character istics, of intellectual discipline, rank, and 
tenure. The relationship of the stressors to the key personal 
characteristics of age, gender, and marital status was also examined. 
A total of 80 universities, 40 public and 40 private, were sampled, 
and 1,221 faculty members (67 percent) responded to the survey 
questionnaire, the Faculty Stress Index (FSI) . Factor analysis 
revealed that a collection of stressful circumstances subldivided into 
five areas: reward and recognition, time constraints, department 
influence, professional identity, and student interactidn. With 
regard to professional characteristics of academics, findings 
indicated that higher stress levels are associated with lower rank, 
untenured status, and particular disciplinary clusters. Time 
constraints and professional identity were affected by age and 
marital .status. To relieve some of the stress experienced by younger, 
nontenured faculty, and particularly female faculty , it is suggested 
that attention be devoted to the time constraints and professional 
identity factors. (SW) 
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FACTORIAL DIMENSIONS OF FACULTY STRESS 



Background 

The proliferation of job-related stress publications, research, and 
workshops underscores the importance of understanding stress and its impact on 
tlie performance of all professionals. Despite this evident recognition for \ 
understanding in this area, a dearth of information exists about stress in 
academe. We as academicians and researchers willingly study other groups, yet 
seldom take time to look at our own profession. As John Gardner once remarked: 
"Professors are to education as goldfish are to water; they swim in the water 
but never think to study it." 

What is known about stress among faculty is limited to a few studies which 
have Investigated specific items or stressors. From these studies the following 
stressors can be identified , as potentially salient dimensions of the' academic 
workplace: administrative bureaucracy and red tape (Fahrer, 1978; Koester & 
Clark, 1980); too high a level of self-expectation and self-imposed pressures 
for achievement (Gmelch, Lovrich & Wilke, 1984; Szplier & Alexander, 1982); 
insufficient income (Gmelch et al. , 1984; Koester & Clark, 1980; Fahrer, 1978;) 
and excessive time pressures and insufficient resources (Clark, 1974; Gmelch, 
Lovrich, & Wilke^, 1984; Koester & Clark, 1980). 

One of the conclusions that can be drawn from these and other empirical 
studies about the professoriate is that the role of the professor is not only 
pluralistic in terms of multiple objectives and goals, but it is also frac- 
tionated in terms of task behaviors (Shull, 1972).' The plethora of roles (e.g., 
teacher, adviser, researcher, university citizen, departmental colleague) and 



the existence of numerous factions demanding attention produce a raultifaceted 
complex of strains on faculty in the academic role. Cognizant of this, what — In 
general terms — is the nature of '^faculty stress? Are there identifiable patterns 
of stress which can help both individuals and institutions systematically 
address the issue of faculty stress!^ 

In most research on job-related stress, either a wide ranging assemblage of 
diverse workplace stressors have* been identified, or dimensions of stress have 
been generalized to academics from studies of other occupational groups and 
professions. Notwithstanding this duality of approaches, however, some patterns 

of academic stress seem to be emerging in the literature. The top three 

^ - . ^ .- 

stressors in Clark's (1974) study, as well as that of Gmeich et al. (1984), 
related to Excessive time constraints and inadequate resources. Some studies 
have also identified personal capacity of faculty members, inadequate organiza- 
tional resources, and serious time constraints as major sources of academic 



stress (Shull, 1972; Hunter, 1980). Another cojmnon finding is that the general 
absence of clear and standardized f:;uidelines for judging faculty^ performance \ 
causes a good deal of faculty stress vis-a-vis pay, promotion, and career 
advancement. In this regard, much literature on the academic profession also 
points to faculty reward structures as a source of considerable tension (Wilke, 



While many researchers have hypothesized the existence of general sources 
of occupational stress (Kahn et al., 1964; McGrath, 1976; Gme'ch, 1982)^ most 
such generalized measures of job-related stress fail to reflect the full 
character of profession-specific stress — neither its multidimensionality nor its 




1983). 



uniqueness from other occupations. This study is advanced as a means of 



overcoming these limitations in existing literature. By investigating the 



multidimensionality of faculty stress, and by exploring the possible uniqueness 



of the professorial role, a remediable weakness iu past research in this area 
can be overcome. In addition, this study investigates the relationship between 
Identifiable dimensions of faculty aCress and faculty merabeirs' p rofessional 
characteristics (discipline, tenure, and rank) and personal attributes (age, 
gender, and marital status). Should faculty stress of particular types prove to 
be related to specific professional and/or personal characteristics, the initial 
clues as to the high risk population become availableXvto both individual faculty 
and university administrators. ' 

In summary, then, the three objectives of this study are: 1) to identify 
interpretable clusters of faculty stressors; 2) to determine how such clustered 
stressors are associated with the professional characteristics of discipline, 
rank, and ^tenure; and 3) to describe how the stressor clusters relate to the key 
personal characteristics of age, gender, and marital status. 

Professional and Persona l Concomitants of Stress 

'. ' ' 

, A number oj researchers have examined differences in response to stress 

based upon the demographic variables of age, gender, and marital status. Early 

studies of stress, including the Indik, et al. (1964) classic, and a number of 

more recent studies report "the single most consistent finding seems to be that 

younger age groups experience higher degrees of stress than their older peers" 

(Alexander, Adams & Martray, 1984). 

Unlike the age results, however, findings relating to gender and marital 

status have not exhibited great consistency. In a study reported by Tung 

(1980), women educational administrators experienced significantly l^ss stress 

then men in three of four a.'eas of professional work—task-based, role-based, 

boundary spanning, and conflict mediating. Only in the task-based (time) area 

was there no significant difference between men and women. Koester and Clark 

(1980) found that married women and single men in academe reported higher levels 



of atruaa-related aympUoma tluui their respective a Ingle and married counter- 
parts. Some research Indicate women generally experience lower levels of 
stress (Burke & v/eir, 1976j Golerabiewaki ,M977) than men In comparable roles, 
while Doyenga (1978) found evidence to suggest that females experience greater 
stress, , ^ 

While some research has been focused upon demographic concomitants of 
stress, little research has been directed toward the investigation of profes- 
sional characteristics which could prove to be significantly related to faculty 
stress. The travail of tenure review and the strains of promotion through the 
ranks lend a prima facie credence to the salience of these factors, and the work 
of Biglan (1973b) with respect to the categorization of academic disciplines 
suggests the potential utility of investigating disciplinary relationship with 
faculty stress. The following analysis sets forth a multidimensional, occupa- 
tion-specific measure of faculty stress and investigates how that measure 
relates to the personal and professional characteristics identified here. 

Theoretical Construct ^ 

Stress is a complicated phenomenon, subject to a range of definitions. In 
this study, stress reflects a four-stage process. This process begins with a 
set of specific demands . Whether a particular demand -produces stress depends on 
stage two — the individual's perception of the demand. If the individual does 
not have the physical and/qr mental resources to meet the demand, he or she 
perceives that demand as a stressor. The stress created by this discrepancy 
between demand and personal resources results ia> a' stress response (stage three) 
taking the form of psychological, physiological or behavioral reactions. The 
fourth and final stage, termed consequences , pertains to the intensity and 
long-range effects of stress. 



Thla atiuly Eoc\uiu« on tlui fir«t and Hucond atai^jea of tlio streaa procuaH, 

Identifying faculty mtiuihers* perceptions of tlie denwnds (or stroaBorH) placed on 

thera. Consistent with the hypothesized stress- process , tlvis study employs r:he 

following definition of stress: One's anticipation of his/her inabilicy to. 

* 

respond adequately to a perceived demand , accompanied by the anticipation of" ^< 
negative consequence(s) for an Inadequate response^ The 
perceptual core of the stress concept used here is a key feature of anal>ivis» 
As Wolff (1953) has stated^ "the stress accruing from a situation Is based in 
large part on the way the di ected subject perceives it" (p. 133). K^hn et al. 
(1^6A) similarly maintained that there is considerable variation in individual 
response to strcss»ful conditiuas, one person vii^ving an experience as stressful 
while another sees it ao a nv.utraL o.. even enjoyable occurrence. Given this - 
high degree of va ;iation ip t ie per .option of meeting demands, ^ t: becomes likely 
that a raultidiiiiersionf' I *i.er^^;N^e of stress will produce a wide variety of 
associations between pc^rtiralar dimensions of stress and specific personal and 
professional characteristics. 

fk ' ■ 

Instrument Development i-^^- o 

Tlhe questionnaire developed to measure sources of faculty stress evolved 
through a series of , iterations designed to insure that all potentially relevant 
facets of job-related strain were explored. The thirty-item Administrative 
Stress Index (Gmelch, 1982) comprised the initial questionnaire core. This 
index was supplemented by items culled from a review of previous research and by 
items suggested from stress logs which were kept by twenty faculty members- for a 
period of one week. Those participating in this initial phase of item develop- 
ment were asked to keep a diary of work-relatdd stress. On a daily basis they 
reported both the most stressful single incidem^; occurring that day (e.g. , 
conflict with colleague) and the most stressful series of related incidents 



(a.g., rucurrln)>5 telaphonu interruptitoau). Al ihe enil of the v^uek, t:liuy wera 
asked .to tduntlCy otl^or t;oinmon Hourcea of HtroaH that mlyh^ not hnvo occurrcui 
during the weuk in which atreHB loya wuru kept,. ^ 

A pilot Instrument composed of o Mat' of demands upon faculty waa field- 

r 

" If 

tested tor cont^int validity and clarity with faculty members. After revision 
and a second pilot test, the final Faculty Stress index (b'SI) comprised A5 
items. An item reliability assecament conducted by teat/retest (with two-weeks 
interval) produced a mean item reliability coefficient of .83. 

Sample ' , . . ^ 

T he unl^e r s e i de n s .t he... f a cu 1 1 y of all-do c to ra t 
granting institutions in the United States. From among the 184 eligible 
universities, a sample- of 40 public and 40 private uni-^versities was randomly 
selected. Faculty were stratified by eight clusters of academic disciplines 
(Biglan, 1973b) and by academic rank (assistant, associate, and full professor). 
From this stratification, a sample of 1,920 individuals was subsequently 
selected from college catalogs. Consequently, the sample Was composed of an 
equal number of faculty at, public and private universities, equal proportions of 
assistant^ associate and full professors, and equal proportions of* faculty From 
each of the eight Biglan disciplinary clusters. w . 

After a series of three mailings, it was determined that 109 faculty were 
unreachable (e.g., deceased, retired, moved to other universities). Of the 
remaining 1,812 respondents, 1,221 (67 percent) returned usable questionnaires 
for analysis. With an approprlate~adjuj5tment for faculty members away from 
campus (e.g., on sabbatical leave, on field research, on temporary service ^ 
abroad) during the three-month- period of the survey (Spring of 1982), an 
effective response rate of 75 percent can be estimated. The respondents 
answering the survey across the several dimensions of stratification (rank. 



7 . ' » ' 

, t 

(lltj^clpllnu , publlc/prlvnl u loHt: I tut lomi ) roHpoatlud In voify tilmllar pruport: lono , 

thci'ruby Infciplrlni? corUMilonau tUnt t\\o dnta jjathoruti wuru laryoly ruprartuntaUlva 

ot thu luU vorHu anmpUul. Alchouali Iha umployinont of a atrau ICioil Bampl lng 

daaiaa makuH the gonaraU^atlon of iluHcrlptlvo HtatiHtlca to tihu actual world of 

„the profeaBpriate Inappropriate, the analytical power provided by tjiu focnaod 

aarapllng doalgn allowed', the testing of the Important propoafrtiona Identified 

above. ' . 

«• 

• • <. 

Results and Discussion * p 

'Factor An^^lysis 

The multidlinensionallty of the 45-item FSI was investigated through the use 
of a principal components, varimax solution (roti^ion) factor analysis. The 
results of the factor analysis indicated the presence of five distinct dlraen- 
sions of perceived stressful conditions and situations. . Of the original pool of 
45 items* some 31 specific sfress statements loaded highly (.40-f) on one of the 
five factors produced by the fact;^r analysis. These five factors vin combination 
account for 86% of the common variance. 



Table 1 about here 



The first factor, accounting for slightly over 55% of the common variance, 
addresses the area of faculty reward and recognition ^ All, 8 of ,the icems 
loading on this- first fact(^ pertain to the ques*tion of professional recognition 
or rewards, with inadequate rewards, unclear expectations, and insufficient 
recognition being highlighted. In addition, the items appear in all three areais 
of traditional faculty responsibility — teaching, research and service. 

'rj}® position accorded to it araong- 

the several dimensions of stress identified, is somewhat to be anticipated in 



butwouu t\u\ ralatlva wotHbt ijlvtia t.o tunohiiiHi rauuarch, and huvvIco a'clzlvlulua 
In faculty ovaliuitlon vovhuu thti niiiount of tlmo fnculty apuiul in cIuiho nnmo 
ttot'lvltluti (»«Ldrtdj;ii ul, nl. , I'J/H; IJorland, I'J'/'i; lllndol; «l. , I'J/A). Kulatod 
atudl.ua ludlcatn thai Ciiculty guaurally prufor ruLatlvo weLi^htluHH at variance 
to thoHe they perceive to be In force in their Inat itiitlous (fJroua, 1977; 
DornbuBch & Scott» 1975; Fonker, 1977; GaCf ^ WIIhoh, 197A; Ladd {i. LLpsett, 
1975; Parson 6 Piatt, 1968; WLlke, 1983). Thia "profession-apoci f 1 c" dimension 

of stress, then, stands out as tlic primary element of concern for faculty, A 

r • » . ■ 

notable aspect of the Identification of this factor is that it does not appear 

in otlier studies of occupational stress. ^ . 

The second factor, accounting for about 12% of the common variance, 

reflects the dimension of time constra(nts which confront the faculty member. 

General duties (e.g., paperwork, meetings, telephone and visitor interruptions) 

which load on this factor miike reference to time constraints. This factor 

represents a logical extension of the task-abased stress hypothesized by McGrath 

^976) j^nd confirmed by the research of Koch, Tung, Gmelch & Swent (1982). Of 

all stress problems, this factor seems to be most generic to all professionals. 

Though nuLed fuL walking long hours, university protessors have also been 

characterized as being adept In controlling their time effectively, keeping 

"extra curricular activities to a minimum (Phillips, 1982). The emergence of the 

time constraints factor appears to ^l;Le. in conflict with Phillips' finding. It is 
^. «i . 

noteworthy that none of the specific st ressors loading on this factor relates 

■■ i ' 
directly to the central teaching, research or service functions of faculty. 

Rati; than the ends of academic responsibility, it appears* that the means of 

goal accomplishment are the targets of .concern. The paperwork, meetings, and 



Intui-ruptlonti whl cli t:jomit.it^tl n f aculliy . t'uiU. rl Imty Kl) rliii luiiu niul fiubHta'ncn of 

. Thu third i'MCtor, nctJuiuU; Iihj for nmu T'A of oommon vijrlanco, aloarly 

* \ 

ruflocl:a thu arua o f tlupa rt man t a 1- I f uKarclaod by t\\ii li^rfcH vldual, 'rhruu 

^' . 

of tho four huavtly loading Itoma |)urtaln to onu*a dopartmonta I chalrpurHon/ 
(roHolvLuij- dlf Curoiicds; knowing ovaloatlve crLUeria, Influencing cfuclalonu , iuul 
tliu romalning itom duala with the matter of having Influence In dopart- 
mental/inBtltntlonal declalou'-making. The emergence ofi thla fattor In thia 

dcitaset lends credence to tlie argument that departmQht-^J.e vel Inf luence** ' air« ' 

' y ^ ' . ' * \ 

among the moat important features of fac;ulty life (Nance, 1981; Cares and 

Blackburn 1978). 'V „ . - 

The fourth factor, accounting for some^ -6% of the* common variance, reflects 

rhe area of professional identity . One's reputation as a :5'cholai: is es ta))lishe,d 

on the basis of one's publications, presentations at professional meetings , and"*" 

successful securing of research grant support. All three of these concern^ 

appear on this fourth factor, along with a fourth and final item pertaining, to 

applying "excessively high seif-expectations./ Taken together, these separate. 

items conyey a unified dimension of concern for professional reputation ^which 

haa couaidei-Mble impbLlciuuu Lu lauuliy .memberij ■ (Na^ic^ti^ , 1981 ; Webster ht 

Sobiezzet, 197A). In a previous analysis of the data presented here, It was 

shown that the item pertaining to self-expectations was the'single most highly 

designated source of stress among, all disciplines and among the full range of. 45 

original stress elements/(Gmelch et al. , 1983). The work of others postulates 

that the sense of success or failure is not dependent upon the absolute' amount 

of achievement but rather on the relationship between ^achievement and the level 

of aspiration (Cyert & March, 1963; Lewin, 1944; March & Smith, 1958). Along 

these lines., Ryesman (1977) has Identified the potential for stress arising from 



iHiziq oiipMCiM at work ai i:lui ooUtnu^ profMSUor Lm ilwiC lia/^ha utJtM ihair own 

ImvlniJ to «o(; ona'M own (p» 

KInally, vAm) fllMli t noior-^^^acooout; li^H for nhonl: ()% of tjhu ^oiiunou varUnu^ti;'' 
puvcalan to Hlajd^mj^t^J.^^^^ Al l iMvu of chu Uumn whlcli load on tUU 

(MmuuHlon contain « rufuroncu to ututlantir^-lncludlng tlioir InNtructlon, twalna"" 
tlon» advlHlnHi otc, InolmUul on IJactor nlooK with faculty r(ujponr?l ' 

bllUluu to wtuduntfl ao LoarnurH la an Item whlcl\ porta Inu" to' atudunt.a an 
evaluators of faculty teaching purformanco, ' , 

' Literature on higher education abounds with commentary on the perennial 
corap.lexlties of interpersonal relationships between students and faculty. It 
would be natural to expect then, that this interaction would be reflected in 
one of the academic stress factors. The ambiguous and e6metimes subjective 
^ evaluation process of st^udent performance, and in turn students' evaluation of 
faculty teaching, represent? a common concern among faculty (Glasman, Killait & 
^Gmelch, 1974; Wilson, ^1962). The client-professional relationship in other ^ 
professions gives rise to 'similar kinds of strains due to the inherent; taut ual 

(*V^\^l^P\f \\if> rnmpnnnnf n F . . ti^Q-^ixr3.^^rv^)v^-p- — . — — • 



An alternative phenomenon which this factor may reflect is suggested in^ 
study by McCabe (1981). ■ McCabe' s study of faculty concern indicates a note-- 
, worthy degree of dissatisfaction regarding the relative; lack of influence 
assigned to faculty-student interaction in the evaluation process for faculty 

. ; ' ... . .X . ■ 

advancement in rank. It could be that this factor is not reflecting stress 
emanating fjrom t^at interaction, but that instead stress, is a result of the ^ 
• dissatisfaction over the time and energy^ expended in student interaction which 

V '-^ - ■ ■ ■■ " I • •■ ' ■ ■ ■ "■• ^ 

✓ is not reflected in^ faculty evaluation. 



Deinographics 

Having identified these dimensions of faculty stress, it now becomes 
possible to investigate the degree to which the personal and professional 
characteristics discussed above are related to these factor analysis-based 
dimensions. Factor analysis^based scale scores in each of the, five dimensions 
can be calculated for individual respondents, thereby allowing a\^comparison of 
mean dimensional scores for differing ptofessional and personal subgroups in the 
saraplev" Table 2 sets forth the first such comparison with respect to the 
professional characteristic of tenured/nontenured status. As might be expected, 
untenured faculty perceive a higher level of stress than do their tenured 

colleagues. What is particul^ly noteworthy is the fact that statistically 

significant odifferences between tenured and untenured faculty obtain in each of 
the five dimensions investigated. The often commented-upon purgatory of 
untenured status in the contecaporary university setting is vivid],y evidenced in 
these particular results. 



Table 2 about here 



A second professional characteristic is presented iii Table 3 — that of 
academic rank. Once agai-n one's reasonable expectations that higher ranks are 
associated with lower levels of stress are confirmed. A monotonia decline in 
perception of stress occurs in all five dimensions investigated, and the size of 
the decline is sufficiently [narked in ^ach area to produce^^dif ferences ac the 
.001 level of statistical confidence or better. 



Table 3 about here 
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-The~"lrhi-rd area -of prof esslonal- characterls t ics -in vestlgated.-±s._that of 

disciplinary background. Each of the faculty respondents was questioned as to 
his or her academic discipline, and subsequently each discipline was catego- 
rized into one of the eight Biglan categories' reflecting 'hard' and 'soft' 
sciences, 'pure' and /applied' orientations, and 'life' and 'nonlife' subject 
matter. Table 4 sets forth the results of mean dimension comparisons across 
disciplinary categories. 



Table 4 about here 



J - E r e vi ou s r e s ea r ch s up po r t s t he f ind ings xe po r t e d~he r e t ha t s ign i f i^fft 

differences can be found in faculty responses by discipline in two of the fLve 
factors — those pertaining to rewards and recognition and student interaction. 
Studies by Biglan (1973a) and Wilke (1983) indicated that faculty in different 
disciplines reported differing levels of commitment, preference for^ and amount 
of time spent on teaching, research, and service activities. Fenker's (1977) 
research revealed that faculty in different disciplines will express a prefer- 
ence for different incentives. Hind, Dornbusch, and Scott (1974) found that ' 
faculty in disciplines with a central body of theory (i.e., disciplinary 
paradigm in Biglan's (1973b) terminology) are more satisfied wi,th academic 
evaluation processes than those who are not in such disciplines. McCabe's 
(1981) study similarly revealed disciplinary differences in faculty preferences 
for the relative weight of criteria for faculty-student interactions in the 
evaluation of faculty for promotion. 

In the area of personal characteristics, the trait of age is the first 
subject to receive scrutiny. The findings displayed in Table 5 reveal that not 
all areas of faxnjlty stress decline with age; instead, only the areas of time 
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constraints and professional identity bear witness to this age effect. Perhaps 
the conventional belief that stress reactions universally decline with age 
should be modified, with respect to faculty in doctoral universities at least, 
to recognize that some dimensions of stress do decline while others do noi;. 
While it is curious that stress emanating from the factors of rewards and v': 
research, departmental influence, and student interaction do not decline with 
age, it seems reasonable that with age faculty begin to securely establish their 
professional identity and possibly learn to better control their time con- 
straints, or at least put them in proper perspective. 



"rable 5 abouT~here 



The final area of personal characteristics to be considered is the combined 
phenomena of gender and marital status. It has been suggested that single women 
and married men would perceive less stress in their professional environments 
than their respective married and single counterparts (Koester & Clark, 1982), 
The data displayed in Table 6 cast?s some doubt on this generalization. It can 
be seen that in most within-gender comparisons of married and unmarried persons 
there is no difference in the level of perceived stress except in the area of 
professional identity. Married women are more likely to perceive stresses 
emanating from professional identity than their single counterparts and from 
married and single men. While these findings suggest support of the Koester 
and Clark (1982) arguments pertaining to the differential effect of marriage 
for males and females in t\\e professions, the findings also indicate that the 
separate dimensions of stress are differentially affected by marital status. 

Traditional role expectations might explain the greater stress for women. 
Females bear a greater responsibility than men for family tasks which restricts 



14 

the time (factor 2) to devote to professional activities. In addition, male 
prof essJ^onals_can-usualiy__call-upoLn_female companions to assist with clerical 



Table 6 abo.iL here 



and routine tasks required in professional responsibilities, and in the prepara- 
tion of grant proposals and professional presentations. The same is seldom true 
for female professionals. Similarly, there is evidence to suggest that female 
faculty are often assigned heavier teaching loads (more often at the under- 
graduate level) than their male counterparts. Women faculty are thereby limited 
in -the~contact~wi th graduate- student s-engaged— in re? ■ t / -^h. Some evidenee~is 
available that faculty women are also provided with less support to gain 
professional recognition than males (Tuckman & Tuckman, 1976). 

Finally, social mores in many settings still restrict female faculty from 
interaction with male colleagues, interactions which typically provide profes- 
sional support, intellectual stimulation, and collaboration for research 
projects and professional activities. 

Conclusion ^ • < 

While teaching, research and service represent the traditional areas of 
faculty resp6nsibility , factor analysis reveals that a collection of stressful 
circumstances subdivide into five areas: reward and recognition, time 
constraints, department influence, professional identity, and student inter- 
action. While four of the five factors could have been predicted from other 
stress studies, the emergence of the reward and recognition factor appears to be 
unique to academe. Because this factor spans the three activities of teaching, 
research, and service, redesign of the reward structure or a consensus upon its 
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application should alleviate a considerable amount of stress which faculty 
experience, 

With regard to professional characteristics of academics, findings indicate 
that higher stress levels are associated with lower rank, untenured status, and 
particular disciplinary clusters. The higher levels of stjress experienced by 
the lower ranks and nontenured faculty might be tempered by addressing th^ 
dissatisfaction of the reward factor and by faculty realistically assessing 
goals and expectations. Institutional recognition of the demands upon faculty, 
accompanied by providing resources to assist the accomplishment of tasks, should 
relieve excessive stress. 

While professional characteristics of tenure— and- rank reflecred~sl^nl"ft~canr 
differences in all five factors, in the areas of^personal traits significant 
differences were found in only two factors, time constraints and professional 
identity. The effects^ of age,' in contrast, impact faculty member's time 
constraints and professional identity. Similarly* with regard to the effects of 
marriage among professional men and women, some evidence of a differential 
gender effect is present. 

In summary, to relieve some of the stress which younger, nontenured 
faculty — and even more particularly female faculty — experience, attention 
devoted to the time problems of constraints and professional identity factors 
should produce the most noticeable positive results. Faculty can be assisted to 
selectively devote energies to those activities which"" are most professionally 
rewarding and which will help to attain realistic goals. These findings present 
useful information to both universities and to individual faculty. Universities 
are warned to take heed of high risk groups among their faculty, and individual 
faculty are warned to take note of the "dimensions they and their colleagues 
identify as the major causes of strain of professional life in academe. 
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Varimax Rotated Factor Matrix 
(n = 1,222) 



Items and Factor Labels 



Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 Factor 4 Factor 5 



;xgTilt4on--far— Gommunl^fey^ 



Reward and Recognition 

i^cei-ving-dlnadequate— ixr 
service 

2. Having Insufficient reward for Institution^al/departmental 
service 



3. Receiving insufficient recognition for teaching performance 

4. Not having clear criteria for evaluating service activities 

5. Lacking congruency in institutional, departmental, and 
personal goals 

6. Receiving insufficient institutional recognition for 
research performance 

7. Receiving inadequate salary to meet financial needs 

8. Not having. 'Clear . criteria for- evaluat ion of research and 
publication activities 1 — 



Time Constraints " 

9.^ Participating in the work of departmental or university 
committees- 

- ■ ■ _.. . .- - --N^- 

107 Havirig^ i^^^ to keep abreast with current 

developments in my field 

11. Assignment of duties which takes me away from my off ice 

12. Being interrupted frequently by telephone calls and drop-in 
visitors 

13. Having inadequate time for teaching preparation 

14; Writing letters and memos and. res^ionding to other paper work 

15, Having insufficient time for performing the service function 

16, Feeling that I have too heavy a work load, one that I cannot^ 
possibly finish during -the normal work day 



17* Attending meetings, which take up too much time 



^ CD rr^" Having job demands which interfere with other personal 
r fcKJ^ activities (recreation, family, and other interests) 



,63 
,74 



.71 
.55 

.45 

.45 
.47 



.56_ 



^09 

.14 
.14 

.03 
.24 
.06 
.35 

.19 
.14 



' Factor Loadings 



,09 



16 



.12 
.19 

.18 

.05 
.11 



_.^05. . 



.49 
.46 

.63 
.49 
.60 
.42 

•67 
.63 

.53 



.05 



,24 



.07 



11 



.20 
.28 

.29 

.30 
.17 



_^32_ 



.06 



.04 
.14 

.07 
.01 
.10 
.10 

.06 
.04 

.04 



TTT 
.06 

.13 

.31 
.22 



.31- 



.00^ 

.25 

,12 

.16 
.10 
.07 
.01 

.22 
.03 

.31 



.09 



.11 



"9, 



.08 

.12 

.26 
.08 



.02- 



_._13_ 



.12 
.08 

.05 
.27 
.11 
.12 

.01 
.11 



.03 ; ' 



Table 1 (continued) 



Items and Factor Labels 



Factor 1 Factor 2. Factor 3 Factor 4 Factor 5 



Factor Loadings 



19. 

20. 

21. 

12. 



Departmental Influence f 
Trying to inf^luence my chair's actions and decisions 
which affect me ' ' ^ 

Resolving differences with my chair 

Laclkfng personal impact oh department/institutional 
decision-making 

Not knowing how my chair evaluates my performance 
Professional/Identity 



.27 
22 

.38 

.36., 



.16 

,12 

.10 

,04 



,78 

,81 

.52 

,61 



.13' 
.09 

.11 
.11 



,16 
,0i* 

.13 

,04 



23. 


Making presentations at professional conferences and 
meetings ' 


.01 


".09 

21 


.04 
.11 


.52 
.50 


.30 
.14 


"24. 


imposing excessively high self -expectations ' - — 


.06 


25. 


Securing financial support for my research 


.18 


.25 


.11 


.4? 




700 


26. 


Preparing a manuscript for publication 


.20 


.15 


.05 


.62 




.14 




Student Interaction 














27. 


Evaluating the performance of students 


.10 


.12 


-.01 


.10 




.62 


28. 


Having students evaluate my teaching performance 


. 12 


-.01 


.10 


.22 




.54 


29. 


Teaching/advising inadequately, prepared students 


•28 


.21 


.06 


.05 




.44 


30. 


Resolving differences with students 


.05 


.13- 


.11 


.07 




.55 


•31 i 


.Making class presentations 


. 05 


.10 


.10 


.27 




.40 



24 



Table 2 

A Comparison of Tenured and Untenured Faculty Mean Dimensional Scores 



Variable 


* Reward 
and Recognition 


Time 
Constraints 


Departmental 
Influence 


Professional 
Identity 


Student 
Interaction 


Tenure Status 
1.' Tenured 


I 

2.35 . . 


2.57'' 
• 


2.03 


3.00 


— - 

2.23 

'\ . 


2. Not Tenured 


2.53 . ^ ' 


2.70 


. . 2.21 . 


3.36 


2.45 


F - ratio 


7.27** 


5.41* 


'5.64^ 


36.19**** 


15.06**** 


. *p.<.05 - . ^ 












**p < .01 












***p<.001 













****p < .0001 ■ . - . 

NOTE: Statistical significance of differences in mean scores estimated on the basis of analysis of co variance 
-tests contained in the general linear models "(GLM) procedures of the Statistical Analysis System (SAS) 
package. This same test is applied. in each of the tables which follows. . . 



Table 3 



A Comparison of Mean Dimensional Scores by Acaden^c ^anks 



Variable 



Reward 
and Recognition 



Rank 

1. Assistant Professor 2.62 

2. Associate Professor 2.48 

3. Professor 2.12 

F - Ratio 27.69**** 



Time 
Constraints 



2.67 
2.67 
2.46 

9.15**** 



Departmental 
Influence 



2.23 
2.09 
1.92 
7.77*** 



Professional 
Identity 



3.37 
3.14 
2.83 
36.93**** 



Student 
Interaction 



2.44 
2.27 
2.16 
10.56**** 



***p < .001 
****p < .0001 



c- V 
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Table 4 " ^ 

A Comparison of Mean Dimensional Scores by Blglan Disciplinary Categories 

Variable - Reward Time Departmental' Professional Student 

and Recognition- Constraints Influence Identity interaction 

Discipline Cluster 



F - 



HPN 


. 2.32 


2.53 


2.12 


3. 


13 


2.28 


HPL 


t 2.41 


2.63 


2.16 


3. 


24 


2. 12 


HAN 


2.38 


2.74 


2.07 


3. 


16 


2.39 


HAL 


2.20 


2.66 


2.07 


3. 


05 


2. 10 


SPN 


2.58 


2.54 


2.09 


3. 


00 


2.26 


SPL 


t 2.42 


2. 59 


1.97 


3. 


19 ■ i. 


2.40 


SAN 


2.31 

i 


2.56 


2.05 


3. 


06 


2.34' 


SAL 


2.51 


2 . 60 


2.08 


2. 


95 


2.37 


ratio 


2.03* 


.98 


.38 


1. 


.87 


. 3.10** 



*p < . 05 
**p.<.01 

HPN » Hard Pure, Nonlife (e.g., chemistry, mathematics); HPL = Hard,. Pure, Life (e.g., botany, entomology); 
' HAN = Hard, Applied, Nonlife; (e.g., engineering, computer science); HAL = Hard, Applied, Life (e.g., 

agriculture, veterinary medicine); SPN = Soft/ Pure, Nonlife (e.g., English, history); SPL = Soft, Pure, Life 
^ (e.g. , political r.cience, sociology); SAN = Soft, Applied, Nonlife (e. g. , accounting, economics); SAL ~ Soft, 

Applied, Life (e.g... education). . . 



Table 5 

A Comparison of M^an Dimensional Scores by Age Categories 





Variable 


Reward 


Time 


Departmental 


Professional 


Student 






and Recognition 


Constraints - 


Influence 


Identity 


Interaction 


Age 














2. 


Under 30 


2.19 


2.72 


2.03 


3.31 


2.77 


3. 


31-35 


2.A6 


2.71 


2.19 ' 


3.36 


2.38 


A. 


36-AO 


2.35 


2.70 


2.02 


3.22 


2.26 


5. 


. A1-A5 


2.A9 


2.6A 


2.06 


3.16 


2.33 


6. 


A6-50 


2.39 


2.55 


1.91 


2.98 


2.17 


7. 


51-55 


2.3A 


2.60 


2.15 


2.95 


2.15 

c 


o « 




2 31 


-2.37 


2. 15 


-2.77 


2.31 


9. 


61-65 


2.33 


2.2A 


2.08 


2.63 


2.33 


10. 


Over 65 


2. A3 . 


2. A3 


' 2. OA 


2.73 


- 2.33 - 


F - 


ratio 


.86 


4.27**** 


. 9A 


9.21**** 


' 1.38 



****p ><.oooi 



33' 



.1 



Table 6 

A Comparison of Gender and Marital Status Mean Dimensional Scores 



Variable 


Reward 
anu i\c uugii J. L xfjii 


Time 


Departmental 
Influence 


Professional 
Identity 


Student 
Interaction 


C2ar%Aoir nrtH Mil T*^ t" il 1 






* 






Status 












„ Feraaie Single 


o /. n 
Z. 






3.18 


2.35 


Female Married 


2.51 


2.81 


2.14 


3.37 ' 


2.34 


Male Single 


2.42 


2.50 


2: 21 


3.03 


2.33 


Male Married 


2.36 


2.55 


2.03 


3.04 


2.25 


F-ratio 


.82 


7.30*** 


1.29 


5.23*** 





***p < .0001 . 
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